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LE 


Of the Effects of Diversity of Climate on the 
Distribution of Animals, 


As further examples of animal species indige- 
nous to temperate climates, may be mentioned the 
canine specics and those allied to it, most of which 
are more or less carnivorous; also the hog; and a 
variety of other animals that need not be here 


are ompivorous; but in their natural state, they 
feed principally on the seeds and roots of plants. 
Among birds peculiar to temperate climates, are 
various tribes of water-fowl that subsist on fish 
and on insects. Of the smaller land birds, the 
various songsters offer a remarkable contrast to 
the birds of similar form within the tropics ; not 
only from their more melodious notes, but from 
the simple colouring of their feathers. In tem. 
perate countries the insects are still exceedingly 
multiplied; though, in general, like the other 
animals, they are much smaller in size than the 
tropical insects; their forms, their colours, and 
a peculiarities, are, also, much less remark- 


As we advance toward the poles; the animals 
of temperate climates are observed gradually to 
decline in number. The vegetable feeders become 
reduced to a few hardy species; and at length in 
theremote north and south scarcely any vegetable 
feeders remain. So far as shrubby plants con- 
tinue to grow in these inhospitable regions, indi- 
Viduals of the squirrel tribe find subsistence on 
their seeds and roots. -But the most remarkable 
herbivorous animal is the reindeer; whose prin- 
tipal food is affurded by nature, in a species of 
moss peculiar to very cold climates. Those ani- 
mals which exist beyond, are either carnivorous 
or piscivorous. 
familiar instances, as terminating the Zoological 
series, viewed in connection with the influence of 


We have, in the last place, to notice what is 
mest remarkable in the distribution of mariue 


For the reasons before stated, the general tem- 
perature of the ocean, differs considerably from 
that of the land. Owing to this difference of 
temperature, and to the peculiar mode of subsist- 
ence of marine animals, which is obtained chiefly 
fiom the waters they inhabit; the distribution of 
these animals varies much, as compared with the|the least prolific. 
distribution of animals that are entirely terrestrial ; 
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It is true, 
indeed, that in all climates, the devizens of pecu- 
liar loealities, as fresh water species, and species 
which resort to the shallows on the coast, are in- 
fluenced* by the climate nearly as much as land 
animals: and within the tropics, this influence 
extends in some.degree even to the species that 
dwell on the wide ocean. But far to the north, 
and to the south, such species are influenced ina 
manner altogether different. Thus the largest of 
known animals, the whale, and of course those 
other animals which become its prey, roam through 
the utmost Polar seas; where on land the inten- 
sity of the cold would prevent the existence of 
any animal whatever. The whale is enabled to 
live in so rigorous a climate, solely in consequence 
of the greater warmth of the Polar ocean. Among 
the larger inhabitants of the ocean in tropical 
climates, may be mentioned the shark tribe; 
which in respect to ferocity and voraciousness, 
may be classed with the tiger, or any kindred 
species on land. The influence of climate on ma- 
rine animals is further shown, as we have said, 
by the enormous size of many of the tropical shell- 
fish and mollusca. The colouring of these and 
also of other productions of the equatorial seas, 
often exhibits ‘so much Justre and beauty, as to 
rival the most splendid of the feathered race. In 
temperate climates, and from the equal tempera- 
ture of the sea, even within the frigid zone, it is 
remarkable that fish, like terrestrial animals, are 
much disposed to be gregarious. The shoals of 
herring, mackerel, and other well known visitants 
of our coasts, are familiar examples of the gregari- 
ous tendency. The salmon and the sturgeon may 
be adduced as instances of fish inhabiting chiefly 
the rivers of the temperate and colder countries. 
While in the same climates, instead of the mag- 
nificent pearl oyster of the tropics, there appears 
our common oysters, so diminutive and unsigh*ly, 
yet so profitable to man. ; 

We have thus seen that animals, like plants, 
have in general been adapted to particular cli- 
mates. The numerous cold-blooded animals of 
the tropics—even the warm-blooded tiger itself, 
amid the Polar snows, would instantly perish. 
The Arctic bear would be not less unable to live, 
under the scorching rays of a vertical sun. Yet 
though adaptation to ove climate be the general 
law regarding animals as well as plants; some 
species of animals have, as remarkably as some 
species of plants, the faculty of accommodating 
themselves to all climates. These species, like 
the plants similarly endowed, are for the most 
part natives of temperate climates ; the transition 
from such climates to either extreme, being much 
less violent than from one extreme to the other. 
Thus our domestic animals have been successively 
introduced into the new world, at various periods 
since its discovery; and are now, in incredible 
numbers, spread over the whole of that vast con- 
tinent, from Canada to Paraguay. The greatest 
increase has been of the horse, the ox, the sheep, 
the goat, the dog, the cat, and the hog. The rat, 
too, though ap unwelcome intruder, has been not 
The different varieties of do- 
mestic poultry have multiplied to an equal extent. 


Even insects have been introduced, and widely 
spread, as is well known to horticulturists. 

Like plants, most animals also are readily do- 
mesticated, and thrive in climates similar to those 
of which they are natives. The most striking 
instance is the reindeer ; so lately as in the year 
1778 introduced into Iceland, and now exceed- 
ingly numerous in the interior of that country. 
From these powers of accommodation to climate, 
from the agency of man, and from accidental 
causes ; the distribution of the larger animals over 
the globe has, in comparatively recent times, been 
very much modified. Nor is there any reason to 
believe, that the distribution of these animals is 
yet stationary; but, on the contrary, that their 
distribution will undergo still further changes. 

Among the more remarkable habits of animals, 
may be noticed the migratory propensities of cer- 
tain species. The migration of land animals, is 
always much limited, and may be entirely pre- 
vented by natural obstacles; such as the asperi- 
ties of the earth’s surface ; sands ; deep rivers, or 
other large accumulations of water. But many 
birds and even insects, possessing powerful loco- 
motion, and whose course is through the air, may 
literally be said to follow the sun in their migra- 
tory progress. It is hardly necessary to state, as 
examples, the birds of passage, so well known as 
the swallow and the cuckoo. These birds during 
the summer months visit our northern climate, 
and feed on insects, whose multiplication would 
otherwise be boundless. Having fulfilled their 
office here; on the declination of the sun, they 
again retire to the south; and are succeeded by 
different birds from countries still further north. 
Such are the woodcock and others, which escape 
to our shores from the rigorous cold of a Polar 
winter. Nor is migration confined to the higher 
classes of animals. The wonderful powers of 
flight possessed by many insects, enable them to 
travel over an immense extent of country. The 
locust and the ant tribe are familiar examples. 
These insects occasionally migrate in countless 
swarms from the lands to which they are indi- 
genous, and lay waste others far remote. 

Equally remarkable is that habit of animals 
termed hybernation. Like the plants of tem- 
perate climates, some animals have the faculty of 
passing the colder season of the year in a state of 
sleep. The hedgehog and the dormouse may be 
mentioned as examples of quadrupeds possessing 
this faculty. Additional instances might be given 
in all the classes of animals. Nearly allied to 
hybernation, is that remarkable instinct which 
guides many of the inferior animals to deposit 
their eggs iu the earth, or in some other place of 
safety; that they may be preserved during the 
season of diminished temperature. This instinct 
is particularly observable in insects whose lives 
are ephemeral, or are, at the utmost, prolonged 
for a summer. 

There is yet another circumstance that remains 
to be noticed, as being eonnected with the adapta- 
tion of animals to the climates in which they live; 
namely, the clothing or covering with which ani- 
mals have been supplied by nature. Every one 
is acquainted with the general fact, that wool, 
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The hog tribe, as is well known, 
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fur, eider-down, and similar articles, are obtained 
for the most part, not from the copious source of 
every superfluous production, the countries within 
the tropics ; but from the cold, and comparatively 
unprolific regions of the temperate and of the 
frozen zones; where they have constituted the 
appropriate vesture of different animals. Per- 
haps, in the whole range of creation, there is not 
any thing more calculated to excite our admira- 
tion. However we may view these means of 
guarding animals from being injured by the cold; 
whether as a part of that conservative faculty with 
which animals have been endowed, and by which 
their existence is maintained ; or as an immediate 
act of Providence; still the adaptations are so 
striking and obvious, as to render it impossible to 
doubt for a moment, that they have all been con- 
trived for the purpose which is accomplished ; 
and that they are the results of fore-knowledge 
and of design. 

We have thus given a rapid sketch of the dis- 
tribution of animals over the globe. In this 
sketch, we have endeavoured to pvint out the 
wonderful adaptations of the several classes of 
animals to the circumstances in which they are 
placed ; together with the beautiful symmetry and 
equilibrium, exhibited in zoology, not less than in 
the arrangements of inanimate matter. Through- 
out, we have intentionally, and as far as was pos- 
sible, avoided those details, the consideration of 
which belongs to other departments. But it has 
been our aim to state such prominent facts, as 
appeared best calculated for the elucidation of 
our argument. In particular, it has been our de- 


sire to show—how number among the weak is 
made to compensate fur magnitude among the 
strong ; how exuberance in one species is made to 
contribute to the existence of another ; how orna- 


ment and boundless profusion characterize the 
countries withio the tropics, while the temperate 
climates are not less distinguished by utility and 
capacity for change; how, even in the rigorous 
and barren neighbourhood of the poles, where life 
becomes a struggle for existence, animals have 
been expressly furnished with clothing appropriate 
to these regious; in short, we have endeavoured 
to explain, how every animal, in every climate, 
has its day; and by some peculiar contrivance, 
has been enabled to maintain its rank in creation, 
and to assist in preserving the general equili- 
brium. 

Hitherto we have considered the works of na- 
ture without reference to man. For aught we can 
see to the contrary, they might all have existed, 
and every arrangement and operation wight have 
been very nearly, if not exactly, the same as at 
present; though man had never been called into 
being. But still, fora moment longer, keeping 
man’s existence out of view ; let us enquire, what 
would have been the use of all this elaborate de- 
sign, without an ulterior object. Would an in- 
telligent Creator have made such a world, and 
have left it thus incomplete? It is evident that 
the other beings iuhabiting this earth, live and 
die, without in the slightest degree comprehending 
the vast system of which they constitute a part. 
Hence they are merely unconscious agents, from 
which their Maker, while he has furnished them 
with the instincts necessary to their existence, 
aud has awarded equal justice to all, has yet 
chosen to withhold the privilege of reason. That 
a Creator, evidently as benevolent as he is wise, 
might, for his own gratification, have made such 
a world, and without any other inhabitants, is in- 
deed possible. But, even admitting that possi- 
bility, the probability surely is, that he would not 
there have finally “ rested from his labour.” His 
benevolence would have prompted him to commu- 


nicate to other beings, a portion of the gratifica- 
tion, which he himself is supposed to derive from 
the contemplation of his works. In the beautiful 
world which he had created, He would have 
wished to see one being at least, capable of ap- 
preciating to a certain extent his design and his 
objects. Such is a pluin inference deducible from 
the manifest attributes of the Creator; and what 
is the fact? Is not man such a being as we have 
supposed? Throughout the world, though per- 
fectly independent of him, is there not a clear 
foretukeu of his existence? Has he not been 
placed at the head of that world, so obviously pre- 
pared for him ; and thus constituted “ the minis- 
ter and interpreter of nature?’ Surely no one 
will be inclined to doubt that such is the position 
of man with reference to other avimals. Equally 
undeniable, ig the striking accordance of these 
deductions from the view of external objects, with 
what is written of the origin of man by the sacred 
historian: “and God said, that it (the world 
which he had prepared) was good. And God 
said, let us make man in our own image, after our 
own likeness, (that is to say, endowed with reason 
and with the power of reflection.) And let him 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, aud over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
every creeping thing, that creepeth on the earth.” 

We thus arrive at another, and to us the final 
step in the great design of the Omnipotent: the 
creation and the faculties of wan. 
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For “The Friend.” 
“Friends be Still, Christ must be Honored.” 


This was the language uttered by a worthy 
colored man in visiting some of the families in 
a neighboring Yearly Meeting. Few words, but 
comprisiug much, and if they were verified in 
our experience, how different things would be 
amongst us, yea, to the cleansing of the camp 
from every defilement ; how it would cause us to 
realize the blessings pronounced in the Sermon 
on the Mount; for we should be of the poor in 
spirit and hope to enjoy the kingdom of Heaven ; 
and if we had to mourn for the desolations which 
abound, we should be comforted by not having 
contributed thereto, and the Everlasting Arms 
would be underneath for our support. Our chris- 
tian meekness would qualify us to enjoy the 
blessings of the earth, as dispensed by an Allwise 
and bountiful hand. We should not fail to be 
of the merciful, havivg known what it was to 
have been mercifully dealt with by Him, who had 
forgiven our manifold sins and transgressions, and 
loved us freely. We should be of the pure in 
heart, and enabled to bear persecution for right- 
eousness sake, and His, who endured the contra- 
diction of sinners for our sake. We should only 
look for the mote in our own eye, and the season- 
ing virtue of our spirits, and the vitality of our 
wovements, would evince that our salt had not 
lost its savor, and the light of our demeanor would 
resewble the city that was set on a hill, and 
therefore, could not be hid. We should be of a 
peacemaking spirit, looking only for the good in 
our brother or sister, even at times going back- 
wards to hide their weaknesses. We would not 
put our light under a bushel in thinking only of 
the good things of this life, ueither should we 
take our ease in the bed of repose, by self indul- 
gence and unmindfulness of the trials and bitter 
cups our neighbour had to partake of, but contra- 
riwise, we should be found visiting the fatherless 
and widow, in their afflictions, keeping ourselves 
unspotted from the world, proving our candle was 
set on a candlestick, giving light to all who are 
in the house. The weightiness of our spirits, the 
simplicity of our furniture and dress, the mod- 


eration of our entertainments, and the entire re. 
leasement from the bondage of the fashions of 
the world, would speak louder than words, and. 
Christ would indeed be honored. 


For “The Friend.” 
George Fox’s bequest to Friends of Philadelphia, 
and the Reason why our city missed having 
the free Botanical Garden he intended for it. 
(Continued from page 110.) 

Thomas Lower, in a letter to David Lloyd under 
date of 11th month 8th, 1703, after enquiring 
about the estate of one William Steele, in New 
Jersey, over against Philadelphia, called Steele’s 
Creek, &c., of which he wishes to know all the 
particulars, then adds: “ As to my taking up the 
land my father gave me, as W. P. tells me I may, 
in the part of his country not taken up, which 
discourages me from settling it, unless any dis. 
covery of mines should be found in the country. 
Then it might encourage me to seek after it, and 
take it up.” 

The difficult business of selecting ground which 
should satisfy Friends and the Commissioners of 
Property was at last ended, when it appeared that 
the lands granted by Wm. Penn, was in every re. 
spect, save in the unreasonable demand of having 
the sixteen acres within the city limits, better for 
the estate of George Fox than the first allotment. 
Friends had built a meeting house on Fair Hill, 
two or three miles north of the city, and as the 
land immediately adjoining that meeting lot was 
vacant, the twenty acres of liberty land were there 
surveyed, and conveyed to Samuel Carpenter, 
Anthony Morris and Richard Hill, as trustees, to 
hold it on behalf of the Monthly Meeting, to whom 
the “lots and liberty land were said to be be- 
queathed.” As to the city lots, one of the original 
lots on Front street, between Vine and Race, 25 
feet in width and running through 426 feet to 
Second street, originally granted to Anthony 
Tomkins, having been returned to the proprietor 
by legal deeds, was conveyed to the same Friends, 
and also a lot on the south side of High or Market 
street, between Third and Fourth, of 33 feet front 
and 306 feet in depth southward towards Chest- 
nut. Some considerable delay occurred caused 
by Thomas Fairman or James Logan, the former 
one who had selected the land about Fairhill for 
Friends, and the latter one of the Commissioners. 
Which was most to blame we have no means of 
judging. But the lots which by the minutes of 
the Monthly Meeting were settled and agreed 
upon about the beginning of 1704, were not cou 
firmed by patent until in 1705, when the com- 
mittee, who had charge of this tedious business, 
reported “ the patent is done.’’* 

On the 17th of 2d month, 1705, Thomas Lower, 
not knowing all that had been going on in Phil 
delphia, wrote thus to David Lloyd: 

“T have not heard from thee for many months 
past. Robert Barber, a friend from Chester town, 
in your country, was taken by a French privateer 
and carried into France. He had a parcel from 
thee directed to G. W., [George Whitehead,] W. 
M., [William Mead,] and myself. I was sorry 
hear, this week, that it miscarried. 

« By a letter lately from our dear friend Samuel 
Carpenter, I understand that your Monthly Meet- 
ing complies with W. P.’s offer of granting twenty 
acres of your liberty lands, as an equivalent for 
the lot my father-in-law, G. F., gave to the use 
of Friends according as I formerly sent you § 
transcript of his will, to that effect more at large, 


* Sometime afterward the Com. of W. P. granted to 
the Friends the land on the opposite side of Front street, 
of the same width, extending nearly 300 feet to the 
river Delaware. 
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and that the commissioners of property consti-| of any thought of the donor that a garden should| “‘ Now from this dilemma put upon me, I have 
tuted in your country, by the Governor, are ready| be laid out therein, and plants of medical virtues /not sent over attested copies of my papers from 
to comply with his orders therein. Now W. P.|should there be collected and cultivated. To) Wm. P. and W. P.’s grant and the lease and re- 
told me that he had long since given orders to his| render such a garden of any practical use, would |lease from my cousin Nathaniel Rouse and Daniel 
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commissioners to allot out 20 acres for that use.| have made ne 


I thought your Monthly Meeting should have 


cessary the employment of a gar-| Abraham, unto me and my until I can find 
dener, and oue skilled in the properties of plants. |the original grant of G. F., which I hope, upon 





appointed some Friends to see it effected, and if| This would have calle@annually for an expendi-|searching into G. F.’s papers at Gooses to find. 
W. P. had not sent over full authority, to have} ture of money equal to the whole value at that/Then when found to send over the original to 


written to him about it, or to desire his Commis- 
siovers of Property to write to him for more posi- 
tive orders. I have acquainted you with the be- 
quest and gift to you and I reckon it ought to be 
the care and diligence of your Monthly Meeting 
to see it performed, fulfilled and executed. W. P. 
hath not been well of late, and should he he taken 


time of the bequeathed lots. Perhaps the reason |thee: which is the cause of its not being perfected 

may have been that Thomas Lower, being himself |at this time, which is no small trouble unto me— 

a physician, did not estimate very highly the ad-|in the 84th year of my age. 

vantages likely to result from the disposition to| “‘T desire thee to overlook all the mistakes 

manufacture and administer medicines, which |committed, which my great age and dimness of 

such an institution would probably have fostered. |sight contributes to ; and if thee hast any advice 
Things remained without change for a number |to inform me of, let me receive a line or two from 


away, I know not who can will, or may confirm) of years, till it appears that David Lloyd, in|thee about it. ° ° ° - 


it. Therefore I desire Friends of your meeting 
to transact this matter, and get it completed as 
speedily as may be, for ‘ post est occasio calva.’ 1 
have heard lately that [thy wife’s] grandfather is 
well in health, but weakly through age, and that 
he has come to Sacutes to live, it being a 
warmer seat than Trevose.”’ 


Under the same date T. L. wrote a letter to| his 84th year. 


Samuel Carpenter, in which he says: “ Thine of 
the 8th month, 1704 I have, whereby I under- 
stand that the £50 legacy of Richard Hoskins 
unto me, lies in the hands of Jo. Grove, of Bar- 
badoes, for me. I have writ two or three letters 
to Jo. Grove about my legacy; but have not re- 
ceived any answer from him to any of them, nor 
any account about said money but what I had from 
thee. Therefore I do request thee to write to Jo. 
Grove, to remind him of remitting said sum unto 
me, which he can safely do by bill upon one of 
his brothers here, if he please. I suppose it was 
deposited in his hand to *emit to me, but not to 
keep from me. Such a letter from thee may 
quicken his memory about it.” 

The rest of the letter is but a repetition of that 
written to David Lloyd, relative to the gift of 
George Fox. Samuel Carpenter replied to this 
letter under date of 6th month 25th, the day on 
which Philadelphia Monthly Meeting was held, 
and no doubt gave him similar information to that 
reported to the meeting, that the patent was being 
drawn. 

At last the work was completed, and a patent 
obtained, which after reciting George Fox’s right 
to 20 acres of liberty land, and to two lots a@ds, 

* “and the said George Fox soon after died with- 
out having taken up the said lots, but Samuel 
Carpenter, Anthony Morris and Richard Hill, 
having a just and legal claim (in right of the said 
George Fox) to the said 20 acres of land, pro- 
cured a warrant by virtue whereof it was surveyed, 
and a lot on High street, 33 feet in breadth and 
306 in length, and a lot on Front street 26 feet, 
in right of the said George Fox’s purchase.” 

It is evident that a mistaken idea ruled in the 
minds of all parties concerned respecting the legal 
title to the land. Thomas Lower, in his letters, 
speaks of the extract he sent being from George 
Fox’s will, and it is so spoken of in the minutes 
made, and the letters written by Friends of Phila- 
delphia. When the patent was finished they 
thought their trouble about this matter was at an 
end, and did not know until long afterward, that 
though they had a right in equity, they had no 
legal title to the land they had had so much 
trouble about. It is strange that in the letters 
from Thomas Lower to Friends in Pennsylvania 
relative to carrying out the will and mind of 
George Fox, he up to this time, whilst reiterating 
certain provisions of the bequest, never once 
alludes to the intended Botanical Garden. Friends 
of Philadelphia accepted the gift as they under- 


ing,—to build a meeting-house for the use of/that it may be more valuable than if nearer us. 
Friends, and a school-house upon another part|I have been sick this fail, else I could have given 
that belonged to his lot, and to inclose another|thee a more certain account of its situation.” 
part for a garden, and to plant it with all sorts of 
physical plants for lads and’ lasses to know all 
simples, and what uses to convert them,—dis- 
tilled water, oyles and ointments ; and the residue 
that belonged to his lot in Philadelphia, to be 
pailed about for #riends to put their horses in 
that came to the meetings, &c. 


sent it over to thy father-in-law, Joseph Growden, 
to be communicated to Friends of your province. 
For at that time, I had no knowledge of this, 
which, since to my great refreshment I have re- 
ceived large account of, the transaction of your 
affairs amongst the Friends there, to my great 
comfort. Now thy father-in-law, Joseph Grow- 
den, I hope he did communicate it unto Friends, 
and that you have recorded it in your book of 





from my brother Mead, but I cannot find it prov- 
en in Doctor’s Commons. 


* This letter has been lost. 
stood it to come to them, but with no knowledge| letters say nothing. 


1715, finding Thomas Lower was doing nothing| ‘ As for this land when located and set out, I 
about taking up the land on the warrants of sur-|do give it unto my two sons-in-law [¢rand-sons, | 
vey for the 1250 acres, wrote to Thomas urging| William Swan and Thomas Swan. These two 
the necessity of immediate action, inasmuch as|were born in Essex unto William Swan. Their 
land any where near Philadelphia, on which such |father, being married again to one widow Bullock, 
warrants could be laid, was being rapidly taken |[she] hath proved a hard hearted step mother 
up. This brought a reply from Thomas, then in|unto my grand-sons. I have taken the oldest and 
sent him to the East Indies by a sober master, 
and the other I think to take home and bring to 
some good trade, after he hath been awhile at 
school.” 

Another letter was probably received by David 
Lloyd from Thomas Lower, authorizing him to 
locate the land, and the commissioners of property 
taking it for granted that the evidence offered by 
David Lloyd was conclusive as to Thomas Lower 
being entitled to the land, originally granted to 
George Fox, issued a new warrant of survey to 
him for the whole amount, thereby cancelling the 
three warrants previously issued. This warrant 
was dated the 22d day of November, 1717. It 
now lay on David Lloyd to locate the land, and 
he at last had it taken up in Lancaster county. 
During part of the year 1718, David Lloyd was 
unable to attend to business, but in the 9th month, 
he wrote from his home in Chester a short letter 
to T. L., a copy of which he made on the back of 

‘“‘ Now there was a paper writ with G. F.’s own the letter we have quoted from above. 
hands, a copy of which I writ off the original, to-| ‘Lovina Frrenp T. Lower :—According to 
gether with his grant of all that belonging to the|thy order I obtained a warrant for thy 1250 a. 
aforesaid purchase, within the liberty land in/of land, which is surveyed in as good a place asis | 
Philadelphia. This liberty land my father G. F.,|now to be got, about 30 miles from the navigable 


“ Lonpon, this 13th of 12th mo., 1716. 

“Dear Friend Davin Lioyp:—Thine in 
reply to mine, sent by Arabella Masters,* I have 
received, and do gratefully acknowledge thy good 
advice. The 1250 acres of land which my honour- 
able and dear father-in-law, G. F., gave unto his 
three sons-in-law, John Rouse, myself and brother 
Daniel Abrahams, their part and right unto it 
all I have bought of them, and they have signed 
deeds of lease and release unto me and my sons, 
which are executed according to law. But my 
cousin, Richard Rawlandson, alleges that unless 
I can procure the writings under the hand of G. 
F., wherein he gives that 1250 acres of land, with 
the right of purchase of Wm. Penn, for 25 
pounds, which money W. P. acknowledged the 
receipt of, and the release of G. F. and his heirs 
and executors or administrators for the same, I 
cannot make a lawful title to it. 


gave in the said writings unto the Friends in| water of this province, but nearer the river Sus- 


Philadelphia to be converted to the uses follow-|quehanna, which falls into Maryland Bay. So 


As this is the last mention we may have to 
: make of David Lloyd, it may be well to take this 
opportunity of saying, that his character appears 
to have been much misunderstood, to his disad- 
vantage. He was evidently a democrat, born 100 
years too soon. His appreciation of the natural 
rights of the people were so great, that vested 
rights of those in authority, seemed to him little 
better than vested wrongs, if he found they in- 
terfered with what he thought ought to be the 
privileges of the community at large. His feel- 
ings were strong, and we cannot deny but that 
his political principles led him to the commission 
of some great wrongs against the character of 
Wm. Penn. His private character, however, 
through the glimpses we have of it, in the life of 
Jane Hoskins and of Thomas Chalkley, appears 
to have been most estimable; and the account 
they give must leave a pleasant impression on the 
minds of all unbiassed readers. The bitterness of 
his early political feelings wore gradually away in 
after life, and like many warm democratic poli- 
ticians in our own days, he became, with age and 
experience, decidedly conservative. This result 


‘“¢ OF all this I wrote out of the original,} and 


which if so I desire to be satisfied about it. 
“Now the original writings, I suppose I had 


+ He should have excepted the garden ot which his 
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an earnest philanthropy, an enlarged view of {he found himself weighed down with a debt of|/she is generally found the best. Though the 
human affairs, and a desire to distinguish ourselves | only twenty pounds, which he said he felt “ weigh-| ordeal of adversity is one from which we naturally 
jn a good cause can impart; but in some critical |ing like a mill-stone round his neck,” and that|shrink, yet, when it comes, we must bravely and 
moment, our conduct will betray the origin of|‘‘if he had it paid he would never borrow again|manfully encounter it. Burns truly says, 
our motives, and as in the case of the selfish)from mortal man.” Writing to his mother at 
theory of morals, reveal their own inherent world-|the time he said, ‘‘ Fear not for me, dear mother, 
liness. Some of those testimonies of our primitive | for I feel myself daily growing firmer and more 
Friends we now maintain amidst the approbation | hopeful in spirit. The more I think and reflect, 
and applause of men. May we learn in time how |—and thinking, ‘not reading, is now my occupa- 
great watchfulness and self-examivation are ne-|tion,—I feel that, whether I be growing richer 
cessary to maintain them now, in their original|or not, I am growing a wiser man, which is far 
purity of simple obedience to the call of duty. better. Pain, poverty, and all the other wild 
It cannot be too strongly insisted on, that|beasts of life which so affrighten others, I am so 
obedience to duty is the great law of our religious | bold as to think I could look in the face without 
life. What that duty is, will always be made/|shrioking, without losing respect for myself, faith 
manifest to him who seeks in humilty and de-|in man’s high destinies, or trust in God. There 
pendence on God to know. And it willbe mani-|is a point which it costs much mental toil and 
fest, not in dogmas and general maxims of con-|struggling to gaiu, but which, when once gained, 
duct,—but what to do in each particular case—|a man can look down from, as a traveller from a 
thus shaping the religious character by the ex-|lofty mountain, on storms raging below, while he 
perience peculiar to the individual. ‘here are|is walking in sunshine. That I have yet gained 
thus trained up in the church of Christ, by its|this point in life I will not say, but I feel myself 
great Head, children, prepared by living expe-|daily nearer to it.” 
rience and faith, for the different services and sta-| It is not ease, but effort,—not facility, but 
tions to which he has called and chosen them. | difficulty, that makes men. There is, perhaps, 
As the great Master assigns to each living mem-/|no station in life, in which difficulties have not 
ber of our particular church, his duties and his|to be encountered and overcome before any de- 
functions in it, so he has agsigned to that church |cided measure of success can be achieved. Those 
its duties and functions in the church universal. | difficulties are, however, our best instructors, as our 
There will thus be engrafted on it, a peculiar|mistakes often form our bestexperience. Charles 
character, developed by the duties to which it is|James Fox was accustomed to say that he hoped 
ealled, which will be maintained according to its|}more from a man who failed, and yet went on in 
type, 80 long as the life of religion pervades the|spite of his failure, than from the buoyant career 
y: of the successful. ‘It is all very well,’’ said he, 
Tt “to tell me that a young man has distinguished 
Self-Help. himself by a brilliant first speech. He may go 
____, Continued from page 110.) on, or he may be satisfied with his first triumph ; 
Coleridge, in many respects, resembled Constant. |but show me a young man who has not succeeded 
He possessed equally brilliant powers, but was|at first, and nevertheless has gone on, and I will 
siwilarly infirm of purpose. With all his great | back that young man to do better than most of 
intellectual gifts, he wanted the gift of industry, |those who have succeeded at the first trial.” 
and had no liking for steady work. He wanted} We learn wisdom from failure much more than 
also the sense of manly independence, and thought | from success ; we often discover what will do, by 
it no degradation to leave his wife and children |finding out what will not do; and probably he 
to be maintained by the brain-work of the noble| who never made a mistake, never made a discov- 
Southey, while he himself retired to Highgate\ery. Horne Tooke used to say of his studies in 
Grove to discourse transcendentalism to his disci-|intellectual philosophy, that he had become all 
ples, looking down contemptuously upon the|the better acquainted with the country, through 
honest work going forward beneath him amidst|having had the good-luck sometimes to lose his 
the din and smoke of London. With remunera-|way. And a distinguished investigator in phy- 
tive and honourable employment at his command, |sical science has left it on record that, whenever 
he preferred stooping to accept the charity of|in the course of his researches he encountered an 
friends ; and with the loftiest ideas of philosophy, {apparently insuperably obstacle, he generally 
he yet condescended to humiliatiods in his life|found himself on the brink of some novel discov- 
from which many a day-labourer would havelery. The very greatest things,—great thoughts, 
shrunk. How different in spirit was Southey! |discoveries, inventions,—have generally been 
always an indefatigable worker; labouring not|nurtured in hardship, often pondered over in 
merely at works of his own choice, and at task-|sorrow, and at length established with difficulty. 
work often tedious and distasteful, but also un-| It has been said, and truly, that it is the de- 
remittingly and with the utmost eagerness seek-| feat that tries the General more than the victory. 
ing and storing knowledge purely for the love of| Washington lost far more battles than he gained ; 
it. Every day, every hour had its allotted em-|but he succeeded in the end. The Romans, in 
ployment: engagements to publishers requiring |their most victorious campaigns, almost invariably 
punctual fulfilment; the current expenses of a|began with defeats. Moreau used to be compared 
large household (at one time including Coleridge’s|by his companions to a drum, which nobody hears 
wife and children) duly to provide for; Southey|of except it be beaten. Wellington’s military 
had no crop growing while his pen was idle. | genius was perfected by encounter with difficulties 
“ My ways,” he used to say, “are as broad as the|of apparently the most overwhelming character, 
king’s high-road, and my means lie in an ink-|but which only served to nerve his resolution, and 
stand.” bring out more prominently his great qualities as 
Robert Nicoll wrote to a friend, after reading)a man and a general. So the skilful mariner 
the “ Recollections of Coleridge,” “What alobtains his best experience amidst storms and 
mighty intellect was lost in that man for want of | tempests, which train him to self-reliance, courage, 
a little energy,—a little determination.” Nicoll |and the highest discipline ; and we probably owe 
himself was a true and brave spirit, cut off in his|to rough seas and wintry nights, the best training 
youth, but not before he had encountered and|of our race of British seamen, who are certainly 
overcome great difficulties in life. At his outset, | not surpassed by any in the world. 
while carrying on a.small business asa bookseller,| Necessity may be a hard schoolmistress; but 


“ Though losses and crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There’s wit there, you’ll get there, 
You’ll find no other where.” 

“ Sweet indeed are the uses of adversity.” 
They reveal to us our powers, and call forth our 
energies. ,If there be real worth in the character, 
like sweet herbs, it will give forth its finest frag- 
rance when pressed. * ° * * * 
In the experience of life it is found that the 
wholesome discipline of adversity in strong na- 
tures usually carries with it a preserving influence. 
Many are found capable of bravely bearing up 
under privations, and cheerfully encountering 
obstructions, who are afterwards found unable to 
withstand the more dangerous influences of pros- 
perity. It is only a weak man whom the wind 
deprives of his cloak : a man of average strength 
is more in danger of losing it when assailed by 
the beams of a too genial sun. Thus it often 
needs a higher discipline and a stronger character 
to bear up under good fortune than under adverse. 
Some generous natures kindle and warm with 
prosperity, but there are many on whom wealth 
has no such influence. Base hearts it only hard- 
ens, making those who were mean and servile, 
mean and proud. But while prosperity is apt to 
harden the heart to pride, adversity in a man of 
resolution will only serve to ripen it to fortitude. 
Too much facility, ease, and prosperity is not good 
for a man; removing that wholesome stimulus 
to exertion, which is so essential to sound disci- 
pline. On the contrary, to use the words of 
Burke, “ Difficulty is a severe instructor, set over 
us by the supreme ordinance ofa parental guardian 
and instructor, who knows us better than we know 
ourselves, as He loves us better too. He that 
wrestles with us strengthens our nerves, and 
sharpens our skill; our antagonist is thus our 
helper.” Without the necessity of encountering 
difficulty, life might be easier, but men would be 
worth less. For trials, wisely improved, train the 
character, and teach self-help ; thus hardship itself 
may often prove the wholesomest discipline for 
us, though we recognize it not. . * * 

The battle of life, in by far the greater number 
of cases, must necessarily be fought up-hill ; and 
to win it without a struggle were perhaps to win 
it without honour. If there were no difficulties, 
there would be no success ; if there were nothing 
to struggle for, there would be nothing to be 
achieved. Difficulties may intimidate the weak, 
but they act only as a wholesome stimulus to men 
of resolution. All the experience of human life 
indeed serves to prove that the impediments 
thrown in the way of human advancement may 
for the most part be overcome by steady good 
conduct, honest zeal, activity, perseverance, and 
above all by a determined resolution to surmount 
difficulties, and stand up manfully against mis- 
fortune. 

Everything that we learn is the mastery of a 
difficulty ; and the mastery of one helps us to the 
mastery of others. Things which may at first 
sight appear comparatively valueless in education, 
—such as the study of the dead languages, and 
the relations of lines and irfaces which we call 
mathematics,—are really of the greatest practical 
value, not so much because of the information 
they yield, as because of the development whivh 
they compel. The mastery of these studies 
evokes effort, and cultivates powers of application, 
which otherwise might have Jain dormant. Thus 
one thing leads to another, and so the work goes 


































































on through life,—encounter with difficulty ending 
only where life or progress ends. But indulging 
in the feeling of discouragement never helped 
any one over a difficulty, and never will. D’Alem- 
bert’s advice to the student who complained to 
him about his want of success in mastering the 
first elements of mathematics was the right one— 
“‘ Go on, sir, and faith and strength will come to 
you.” 

The orate, who pours his flashing thoughts 
with such o#pparent ease upon the minds of his 
hearers, achieves his wonderful power only by 
means of patient and persevering labour, after 
much repetition, and, like Disraeli, often after 
bitter disappointments. Henry Clay, the Am- 
erican orator, when giving advice to young men, 
thus described to them the secret of his success 
in the cultivation of his art : “I owe my success 
in life,’”’ said he, “chiefly to one circumstance, 
—that at the age of twenty-seven I commenced, 
and continued for years, the process of daily 
reading and speaking upon the contents of some 
historical or scientific book. These off-hand 
efforts were made, sometimes in a cornfield, at 
others in the forest, and not unfrequently in some 
distant barn, with the horse and the ox for my 
auditors. It is to this early practice of the art 
of all arts that I am indebted for the primary and 
leading impulses that stimulate me onward, and 
have shaped and moulded my whole subsequent 
destiny.” 










































































































































































(To be continued.) 

















Weights and Measures. 


Very few people seem to have noticed how 
much there is in the Bible about “ Weights and 
Measures.” When the Tabernacle was erected, 
all the parts of the building and all its sacred 
furniture were constructed according to “ specifi- 
cations” curiously exact and minute. We are 
told the precise length of the wings of the cher- 
ubim in Solomon’s Temple, and how much water 
the ‘‘ molten sea’? would hold. What is more 
remarkable still, we know the “length” and the 



















































































the forest of Lebanon,” and the shape of its win- 
dows and doors, and the number of its cedar 
pillars. 

It is probable that standard weights and standard 
measures were deposited by Moses in the Taber- 
nacle itself, and were transferred by Solomon to 
the Temple. In doing this the Jews would only 
follow the example of other ancient nations. In 
the old world, the sanctity of religion was added 
to the authority of public law, to check dishonesty, 
and to prevent, as far as possible, any accidental 
; changes in the authorized measures of length, 
weight, and capacity. The care with which this 
part of the duty of the State was attended to in 
Egypt, may perhaps soon receive a new and most 
remarkable illustration ; investigations are being 
carried on which mauy think will result in prov- 
ing that the great Pyramid—the wonder and the 
riddle of so many centuries—was built to contain 
the standard weights and measures. 

Very many of our readers are engaged in trade; 
it may be well that they should see, for once, some 
of the things which the Bible says about things 
which they are handling every day in the week 
all the year round. 

In Leviticus xix, @6, God says: “Just bal- 
ances, just weights . . . shall ye have: I am the 
Lord your God, which brought you out of the 
land of Egypt.” 

In Deuteronomy xxv, 13, the Jew is told 
“Thou shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, 
a great and a small, [ great, that is, to purchase 
with, and small to sell by.| But thou shalt have 
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scant measure that is abominable’ Shall I count 


of being amused by the dishonest tricks to which 


“breadth” and the “height” of ‘the house of|These texts teach that every trick of this kind is 
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a perfect and just weight, a perfect and just/year. These facts were noticed by Julius Czsar, 
measure shalt thou have: that thy days may be| who, considering 365 days and 6 hours to be the 
lengthened in the land which the Lord thy God/true length of a year, corrected the error in the 
giveth thee. For all that do such things, and all|calendar somewhat by constituting every fourth 
that do unrighteously, are an abomination unto| year to consist of 366 days, and the intermediate 
the Lord thy God.” years of 365 days each. The long or leap years, 

In the book of Proverbs there are such sayings|which had an intercalary day each, were always 
as this: “ A false balance is an abomination to|known by being exact multiples of four. This 
the Lord: but a just weight is his delight,” (ch.|calendar has been generally designated as the 
xi, 1.) Julian, and the mode of reckoning time by it is 

In the writings of the prophets, too, we find| now called the old style. 
very much on this unromantic and commonplace| As the Julian calendar made the year about 
and unspiritual subject. These inspired menjeleven minutes too long, an error of ten days was 
were not always speaking of the coming of Christ, | produced in the talendar during the period that 
or forecasting the dark destiny of great Pagan|intervened between the time of the Council of 
empires ; they were in the habit of denouncing| Nice, in the year 325, and the time of Pope 
very resolutely dishonesty in the matter of weights|Gregory XIII., who was advanced to thé papal 
and measures. Ezekiel says, ‘‘ Ye shall have just|chair in 1572. On this account Gregory under. 
balances,” (ch. xlv. 10.) Hosea says of Ephraim,|took a reformation of the calendar, which he 
‘“« He is a merchant, the balances of deceit are in| effected in 1582, and which was almost immedi- 
his hand: he loveth to oppress,” (ch. xii, 7.)|ately adopted in countries where papacy prevailed, 
Micah asks, “Are there yet the treasures of|In order to obviate the error which had arisen, 
wickedness in the house of the wicked, and the/it was ordained that-the year 1582 should consist 
of 365 days only, and that ten days, between the 
4th and 15th of October, should be thrown out 
of the calendar of that year ; and also, to prevent 
further irregularity, that no year terminating a 
century should be bissextile, excepting each 
fourth of such years. Three days are thus re 
trenched in every four hundred years, because the 
lapse of eleven minutes for every year, makes 
very nearly three days in that period ; leaving an 
error of one day only in about 5200 years. The 
alteration caused by this reformation produced 
what is commonly called the Gregorian Calendar, 
and the mode of reckoning time called the Roman- 
or new style. 

It will assist the memory by observing that 
when a year ending with 00 is divisible by 400 
without a remainder, it is leap year; and, when 
there is a remainder, the year consists of 365 days 
only. All other years in the century divisible by 
4 are likewise leap years, and consequently have 
two letters in the Dominical Tables, the first being 
for January and February, and the second for the 
other months of the year. All years which are 
not leap years begin and end with the same day 
of the week, and consequently each successive 
year commences one day later in the week, except 
in leap year, when the difference is two days. 

The newstyle of reckoning time was not adopted 
in Great Britain and its colonies until 1752, when 
the necessary correction, for obvious reasons, had 
increased oné more day. From the time of the 
Gregorian reformation of the calendar, in 1582, 
to the year of 1699, inclusive, the difference of 
style was ten days; but, as the year 1700 became 
a common year, instead of being a leap year, by 
a provision of new ‘style, containing only 366 
days by the old style, the difference became eleven 
days. In reducing this error, it became neces 
sary to take eleven days from the calendar, which 
was effected by calling the 3rd day of September 
the 14th. The difference of the number of days 
requisite in different centuries for reducing old 
style to new has been the cause of many mistakes, 
it not being noticed that the dates of events hap- 
pening in different centuries require amounts of 
correction respective of the time of their occur- 
rence. For example.—The Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England selected Plymouth as their place 
of residence on Monday the 11th day of- Decem- 
ber, 1620, old style; which corresponds in new 
style with Monday, December 21, 1620, and not 


















































them pure with the wicked balances, and with 
the bag of deceitful weights?” (ch. vi. 10, 11.) 
Amos exclaims, “ Hear this, O ye that swallow 
up the needy, even to make the poor of the land 
to fail, saying, When will the new moon be gone, 
that we may sell corn? and the sabbath, that we 
may set forth wheat, making the ephah small” — 
the ephah was the measure they sold the corn by 
—‘‘and the shekel great’’—the shekel was the 
weight by which they weighed the money of 
those that bought it; so that they cheated both 
ways, giving short measure and taking too much 
money in return. 

Of course, the plain lesson these texts are meant 
to teach is, that all cheating in weights and mea- 
sures is hateful to God. Those who are guilty of 
it commit an injustice against man, and they pro- 
voke God’s anger. We have got into a bad habit 


many tradesmen resort in their haste to get rich. 


observed by God’s eye, is recorded in his book, 
and will be punished by his hand. 

Some persons may think, perhaps, that this is 
a very unspiritual article; but then the Bible is 
a very “unspiritual” book. They say themselves 
that they must “spiritualize’”’ many passages in 
the Old Testament, and some in the New, to find 
any such instruction and profit as they are always 
asking for. They forget that the words of in- 
spired men were not written to be read only on 
Sundays; that they were not written for persous 
who have nothing to do but to pray. The first 
lesson that Holy Scripture teaches is unlearned, 
if we have not discovered that God is interested 
in all the affairs of our daily life, and judges us 
not merely by our prayers and religious affections 
but by our works.— Guthrie’s Magazine. 


Old and Now Style. 

The ancients had various methods of computing 
time. The most enlightened determined the 
length of the year by the amount of time taken 
by the earth in its periodical passage around 
the sun, calling the period thus adopted as the 
unit of measure of time a solar year, and di- 
vided the year thus obtained: into months ac- 
cording nearly with the orbital motion of the 
moon. A revolution of the earth on its axis has 
universally served as the basis of all measures of 
time, and it is the only measure of a day. with December 22, as was errotieously adopted at 
Twelve lunar months are not enough for an| Plymouth in 1765, at the first celebration of that 
exact solar year, and thirteen are too many; 365|event. This error arose by adopting the corree- 
days are also too few, and 366 exceed the true|tion of eleven days, the proper correction for 
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events occurring between the years 1699 and/|several days we saw the destructive host advan- 
1800, it not being considered that this event|cing; all our farm servants, as well as several hired 
happened in the previous century, when ten days|laborers, were employed to keep them off, to drive 
them away, or burn them, but we found them as 
Joel describes them, chap. ii, verse 7: ‘ They 


Who can doubt 
A letter dated at Jaffa (Palestine) June 20,|the word of God, when we have these evidences 


before our eyes? True, our men broke their 


only were required. 


The Plague of Locusts shall not break their ranks.” 


describes a visitation of locusts as follows : 
In the month of April last we observed twice|ranks for a moment, but no sooner had they 


large dark clouds resembling smoke moving to|passed the men than they closed again, and 


and fro, as if swayed by the wind. One morning| marched forward through hedges and ditches, as 
these clouds came down and proved to be locusts, |if united by some mysterious power, causing them 
so great in number that the whole land was|to open before man and to close again as soon as 


covered with them. The grain at that time was|they had passed him. On the 14th instant they 


full in ear and nearly ripe, but the locusts did not|forced their way into the garden, defying all 
touch it or any other vegetation. Soon after, |human efforts to prevent them, and in less than 
however, it was observed that they buried them-|a day the whole garden, to the extent of eight 
selves in the soil and there deposited their innu-|acres, was covered with them, and the trees, to 
merable eggs. The Arabs and peasants saw the |\the number of three thousand, as well as every 
approaching mischief, and went through the land |other green leaf with the exception of the palm 
in thousands digging for these eggs. They suc-|trees and the prickly pear hedges, were stripped. 
ceeded to a certain degree, and destroyed incredi-| Whether eating or drinking, reading or writing, 


ble numbers with water and fire, but all their/or lying awake in bed, (for it is impossible to 


efforts had very little effect. sleep,) one hears their noise from without, like 
About the middle of May small black creatures | the noise of armed hosts or of the running of many 


at a distance resembling large ants, were observed | waters, and within they keep dropping on and 


accumulating in large heaps throughout the|about you. At meals Iam kept busy driving 
country, anda few days after they had been thus |them away; while I drive half a dozen away 


seen they began to leap, and manifested the coming |from the bread, as many will jump into the sugar 


calamity and invasion of the fearful army, as de-/basin, or even into my cup of tea, &c., and when 
seribed so emphatically in Joel ii. The people|undressing they leap out of our very clothes 
now began to sweep them together and bury or/without our having known that they were there. 
burn them in diches dug for the purpose;| News has just reached us from Nablous. The 
but all to little or no effect, and as they grew alolive trees in those mountains have all been 


little larger the extent of their multitude began |stripped, and near the river Oudge the soil is so 
to be seen, and the coming catastrophe could not 


be mistaken. The roads were covered with them, \the animals led there to drink refuse to pass on. 
all marching in regular lines, like armies of sol-| Another letter of a later date says that they 
diers, with their leaders in front, and all the op-jare in no wise decreasing, rather the opposite. 


position of man to arrest their progress was in|Every native inhabitant has been ordered by 
vain. 


government to bring fifteen pounds weight of 


They first consumed the plantations around {locusts daily, and those who do not are fined £1 
Ramleh, Lydda, and all the smaller villages near |sterling each time.—Christian Advocate. 
them, = ie entering the towns and villages 
consumed the victuals, &c., in the market and 
streets, by degrees forcing themselves into the THE FRIEND. 
houses, and covering the walls outside as well as} ———-—-—_—_ re da 
inside. It seems that everything which is moist- TWELFTH MONTH 9, 1665. 
ened by their saliva is poisoned, for the cattle tlfat 
feed on the remains which are left all die. I 
myself saw fifty oxen dead in the villages of Delta, 
Daggon, and Zaffariah, that had fed on the re- 
mains of durrah (Indian corn) left by the locusts, 


aod night before last twenty more died from the 
same cause. 











The annual appointment of a day of humilia- 
tion and prayer, or a day of thanksgiving and 
praise by the General or State Government, ap- 
pears to have become a settled practice among us : 
how far it is calculated to promote the end which 
is professed to be desired, is a question for serious 
About two weeks ago they were seen to a fear-\thought in all. 
fal extent all around Jaffa, bnt still without wings.| As a public expression of belief in the sovereign 
The town for several days appeared forsaken, all| authority of the Supreme Governor of the Uni- 
shops were shut up, all business suspended. | verse; of its being his will that as a nation and as 
Almost all the inhabitants had gone out to de-|individuals we should obey his righteous law, and 
stroy and drive away the invading army; they|that there is a general consciousness of having 
made tremendous ditches, and buried and burned | violated that law; or of there being a special call 
countless myriads, but, as before, all in vain, for|to perform the acknowledged duty of repentance 
the more they destroyed the more seemed to arise |or of humble gratitude, in order to avert chastise- 
from hiding places, and as they grew in size, so|ment and propitiate divine favour deservedly for- 
they seemed to grow in multitude, and toward |feited, every one can admit, that it would be ap- 
the east from here they covered the ground for propriate and becoming for the nation to observe, 
miles to a height of several inches. As theirjin sincerity and truth, even one day in penitence 
Wings are still too small to visit the several |and huwiliation, or in praise and thanksgiving. 
hundred gardens within the cultivated part|But we very well know that the appointment by 
of the districts of Jaffa, they have hitherto|the Chief Magistrate of the nation or of a State, 
confined their destructions to the outer gardens, |of a set time for either of these spiritual exercises, 
of which about fifty have been completely laid|cannot awaken in the hearts of the people any 
Waste, every green leaf, vegetable, tree, and even |just sense of the nature or the obligation of the 
the bark of young trees, devoured, and these|religious act they are called on to perform, nor 
beautiful gardens look like a birch tree forest in!can a day ‘be designated by any human injunction 
Winter. wherein they will be prepared to engage in some 

Our garden was one of the first attacked. For! particular act of devotion, as praying for the for- 






























thickly covered with these creatures that many of 





















giveness of sins committed, or rendering homage 
for blessings enjoyed. 

While, therefore, we doubt not the piety and 
sincerity of many who observe these days as sea- 
sons of religious exercise, we believe there is 
danger, even among those who devote some por- 
tion of the set time to assembling at their respec- 
tive places of worship, of substituting exterior 
acts for the spiritual prostration or emotion they 
profess to believe to be required, and thus give 
strength to the delusion that the people are en- 
gaged in the proper means of reconciliation with 
their offended Creator, though they forsake not a 
single sin they acknowledge to have offended him ; 
or that they are rendering him the thanksgiving 
which is his due, while they disregard the plead- 
ings of his Holy Spirit, which alone can prepare 
their hearts to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

It is. notorious, that so far from the days ap- 
pointed being devoted, by the people generally to 
the engagements designated, they appear to be 
regarded by the multitude as time to be spent in 
idleness, frivolity and dissipation ; so that rioting 
and drunkenness are often more conspicuously 
prevalent then than ordinarily; and instead of 
manifesting repentance and humiliation, or sin- 
cere returning of thanks to the Author of all our 
mercies and blessings, the great bulk uf the peo- 
ple seem to think they are licensed to run riot in 
the indulgence of their evil inclinations. 

Every indication of the nation becoming re- 
pentant of wrong which it may have committed, 
evinced by relinquishing it, from a conviction that 
it is offensive in the Divine sight, and every proof 
that a proper sense of the gratitude due for the 
many blessings conferred prevails throughout it, 
manifested by diminished selfishness and an en- 
larged benevolence, is cause for rejoicing to every 
sincere patriot ; but past experience justifies a fear 
lest these annual appointments of stated days for 
the particular services designated, may serve to 
mislead the people from a correct sense of the re- 
ligious obligations resting upon them, and prove 
a settled method for calming the consciences of 
those in authority, who guide the course of national 
affairs, and cannot fail to see the magnitude of the 
sins that call for national humiliation and religious 
improvement in order to avert national punish- 
ment. 

The views held by-Friends on this subject are 
clearly expressed in the following extract. 

“ Ever since we were a people we have had a 
testimony against formal worship; being con- 
vineed by the precepts of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the testimonies of his apostles, and our own ex- 
perience, that the worship and prayers which God 
accepts, are such only as are produced by the in- 
fluence and assistance of his Holy Spirit ; we can- 
not, therefore, consistently unite with any in the 
observation of public fasts, feasts, and what they 
term holy days ; or such injunctions and forms as 
are devised in man’s will furdivine worship. The 
dispensation to which outward observations were 
peculiar, having long since given place to the 
on dispensation of the Gospel, we believe 
the fast we ure now called to, is not the bowing 
of the head like a bullrush for a day, but are 
universal and continual fastings and refraining 
from everything that has a tendency to defile the 
soul, and unfit it for becoming the temple*of the 
Holy Ghost, according to the injunction of Christ 
to his primitive disciples, ‘ 1f any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross daily and follow me.’ ‘ Watch ye, therefore, 
and pray always, that ye may be accounted worthy 
to escape all these things that shall come to pass, 
and to stand before the Son of Man.’ That the 


primitive believers saw an end of these shadows 


of good things by coming to Him in whom all 
figures and shadows end, is evident by the words 
of the Apostle Paul, ‘ For Christ, (said he,) is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believeth.’ ‘But now hath He obtained a more 
excellent ministry, by how much also He is the 
Mediator of a better covenant, which was estab- 
lished upon better promises.’ And the same 
Apostle thus expostulates with some, who it ap- 
pears had fallen from the true faith in these res- 
pects. ‘ But now after that ye have known God, 
or rather are known of God, how turn ye again to 
the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye 
desire again to be in bondage? Ye observe days, 
and months, and times and years. I am afraid 
of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in 
vain.’ ”’ 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from Engfnd to 11th month 19th. 
The ex-pirate Shenandoah would probably sail from 
Liverpool on the 22d, for New York. The London Star 
says that there is but little doubt that Earl Russell has 
determined to submit a reform bill to the House of Com- 
mons. It is stated that the cold weather has had no 
effect in staying the cattle disease, but that it appeared 
to be aggravated by the rain and frost. The Daily News 
is indignant at the tone of the military dispatches and 
newspaper correspondents at Jamaica, which, it thinks, 
proves that ‘the ferocity we denounce in savages can 
take possession of English heafts, and mercy and justice 
can be forgotten by English officers as thoroughly as by 
Indians and Cossacks.” 

The London Times proposes that France, Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, should jointly issue a re- 
monstrance against the course of Spain in her dealings 
with the South American Republics, which, it thinks, 
would be sufficient to eheck her present career. 

A deputation of Liverpool merchants waited upon 
Earl Clarendon in regard to the Chilian troubles, and 
the interview was a very satisfactory one. There is 
every reason to hope that the governmert will take ener- 
getic measures in regard to the matter. 

Stephens, the Fenian Head Centre, bas been commit- 
ted for trial. He made a speech, repudiating all British 
law in Ireland, and expressed his readiness to receive 
any punishment that might be inflicted upon him. 

It is stated that the documents found in Stephens’ 
house disclose all the secrets of the organization of the 
Fenians. 

Further correspondence between the American minis- 
ter and Earl Russell, in reference to the claims of the 
former for damages on account of the ravages of the 
Alabama, &c., has been published. Russell gives at 
great length facts to prove that the British government 
did all that could be expected of it. Adams has with- 
drawn the offer for arbitration. 

The French Emperor has ordered the discharge of 
1800 officers and 42,000 men, from the army. One 
thousand soldiers had returned from Italy. 

The cholera is still at Naples, but no cases had yet 
occurred at Rome. 

The Cape of Good Hope mail to 10th month 14th, had 
reached England. War between the Free State men 
and the natives continued. The attempts of the Boors 
to capture the stronghold of Moshesh had failed. The 
British government declined to take possession of the 
country as desired by Moshesh. 

Cape Haytien has been bombarded by two British war 
steamers, the city reduced to ashes, and the port de- 





THE FRIEND. 


City of Mexico dates to the 17th ult., have been re- 
ceived. The Minister of the Treasury whom Napoleon 
sent to Maximilian in order to arrange the finances of 
the empire, has declared that it is impossible to do so, as 
the expenses amount to $40,000,000, and the receipts 
do not reach the sum of $15,000,000. The abandon- 
ment by the French of the States of Senora, Sinaloa, 
Chibuahua, Nueva Leon and Coahuila is confirmed. 
The Liberals are reported to be gaining ground in most 
places. 

Unitep States.—The President has, by proclamation, 
restored the writ of habeas corpus in all the loyal States, 
The suspension continues in twelve States, two terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia. 

The Army.—Orders just promulgated from the War 
Department direct the muster out of about ten thousand 


{more volunteer troops, consisting of infantry, cavalry 


and artillery. The coloured troops in North Carolina 
have been withdrawn to the coast forts. 

The Freedmen.—Official returns received at the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, show that of the ten thousand freed peo- 
ple brought down Cape Fear river to Wilmington, N.C., 
by Gen. Sherman, two thousand died between the 17th 
of Third moath and the 31st of Fifth month last. Since 
the establishment of the Medical Department of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, the mortality among the negroes 
bas greatly decreased. Official information received at 
Washington, represents that there will be great suffer- 
ing in Alabama during the present winter, owing to the 
small corn and grain crops, the result of the want of 
necessary labour, and the severe drought which pre- 
vailed over most of the productive lands of the State. 
It is estimated that there are no less than 200,000 per- 
sons, both blacks and whites, who must be furnished 
with food until they can raise it for themselves. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau is, however, under instructions from 
the Secretary of War, taking the necessary steps to re- 
lieve these people, as far as possible, at an early day. 
The Shreveport La. Gazette says, that the prospect of 
raising a cotton crop next year by the freedmen, in very 
gloomy. Many of the Louisiana country papers com- 
ment on the fact that the freedmen decline making con- 
tracts to work on the plantations next year, are averse 
to working with white men, especially their former 
owners, and seem bent on some plan for the division of 
property. 

The Reciprocity Treaty.—The British Minister at Wash- 
ington has been instructed by the home government to 
urge upon our government the formation of a new reci- 
procity treaty with Canada. It is said that negotiations 
will soon be entered into to that effect. 

North Carolina.—The Legislature has ratified, with 
but six dissenting voices, the Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States abolishing slavery. 

Mississippi—The Legislature has enacted a law per- 
mitting negro testimony in all cases except these in 
which whites only are interested. 

Texas.—The receipts of cotton this year will be about 
150,000 bales. The Texas papers complain of the course 
pursued by General Gregory at the head of the Freed- 
men’s affairs in this State. He had addressed the freed- 
men, denouncing the course of Colonel Strong, of How- 
ard’s staff, who in a previous address advised them to 
return to their former owners, as their best friends, and 
not depend on the government for assistance. Gov. 
Hamilton has ordered an election to take place on the 
8th of next month, for delegates to the State Convention 
which is to assemble on the 7th of Second month 1864. 

Louisiana.—Agricultural operations in this State have 
been greatly prostrated by the rebellion. One district 
is mentioned which before the war produced yearly 
50,000 bhds. of sugar, and which this year produces 
about 600 hhds., and about 600 bales of cotton. 

Arkansas.—An Arkansas correspondent of the Mem- 
phis Bulletin, speaks of terrible suffering among many 


stroyed. The troops of Geffrard are in possession of|of the inhabitants now that the government rations are 


the ruins uf the city. Many of the rebels were killed 
and wounded. This town was the stronghold of the re- 
bellion, and it is generally believed that the rebellion is 
at an end. 

A Havana correspondent notices the receipt of the 
new regulations respecting African negroes landed from 
slavers. Instead of being hired out to planters, they 
are to be sent, at government expense, to some Spanish 
colony on the coast of the Gulf of Guinea, and it will be 
left to the negroes to determine whether they will re- 
main there as free labourers or leave for any part of the 
African continent. 

The Liverpool cotton market had declined $d. Fair 
Orleans, 224d. Middling uplands, 193d. Stock in port 
300,000 bales, including 75,000 American. Breadstuffs 
slightly lower. In the London market money was in 
demand. The bank rate remained ‘at 7 per cent. Con- 
sols, 89. 


stopped. In Johnson county, it is said, at least one- 
third of the people are without the means of subsist- 
snee. Agricultural prospects are however said to be 
improving. 

The Public Debt.—The Treasury statement for the 
Eleventh month has been published, from which it ap- 
pears that the debt which on the first of Tenth month 
last amounted to $2,740,854,758, had been reduced in 
two months to $2,714,633,314, being a decrease of 
$26,221,444. The amount of legal tenders in circula- 


jtion had been reduced $7,419,173 during the month, 


The amount of coin on hand 11th month 30th, was 
$47,224,379, being an increase of $12,669,392 in the 
month. 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 243. The mean 


| temperature of the Eleventh month, at the Pennsylvania 


Hospital, was 45°35 deg., the highest being 67°, and the 
lowest 28:50°, The amount of rain was 4°66 inches. 


The average of the mean temperature of the Eleventh 
month for the past seventy-six years, is stated to be 
43-23 deg. 

The River Commerce of the West.—A tabular statement, 
compiled from official sources, shows that there are 910 
steamers belonging to Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg, 
and other cities on the Ohio and Mississippi. These 
boats have a capacity of 292,144 tons, and are valued at 
$24,556,600. It thus appears that the war has not re. 
duced the commerce of the great rivers of the West so 
much as was supposed. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2d inst.—New York.—American gold, 148. U.§, 
six per cents, 1881, 1064; ditto, 5-20, 101}. Balance 
in the U.S. Sub-treasury, $77,209,601. Superfine State 
flour, $7.50 a $7.75; extra, $8.30 a $8.50. Shipping 
Obio, $8.70 a $9. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $9 a 
$10. Chicago spring wheat, $1.72 a $1.80. Barley, 
$1.10 a $1.20. Oats, 62 cts. Rye, $1.10. New yellow 
corn, 92 cts; old, 89; white, $1. Philadelphia.—Red 
wheat, $2.15 to $2.30; white, $2.50 a $2.75. Rye, $1.10, 
Old corn, 85; new 78a 81 cts. Oats, 50 cts. Clover 
seed, $8 a $.25. Flaxseed, $3.15 a $3.20. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jane R. Kitchell, 0., $1, to No. 40, vol, 
39; from F. Maerkt, O., $2, vol. 38 ; from F. Taber, Mo., 
$2, vol. 38; from Jos. Hall, Io., per A. Cowgill, Agt., 
$4, vols. 38 and 39; from Jesse Hull, Agt., O., for N. 
Hall, $2, vol. 38, and for J. McGrail and L. Tuber, $2 
each, vol. 39; from W: Blackburn, Agt., Pa., $2, vol. 
39, and for J. Rogers, $2, vol. 38, and N. M. Blackbarn, 
$2, vol. 39. 


Received from Wm. Blackburn, West Brownsville, Pa,, 
for himself and family, $31, and for two neighbours, $2, 
for the Relief of the Freedmen. 


WANTED. 


A situation wanted by a young man of some business 
experience. Apply at this office. 
Twelfth month 2d, 1865. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee who have charge 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held there 
on Fourth-day the 20th of Twelfth month, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. 

The Committee on Admissions will meet at 8 o'clock 
the same morning, and the Committee on Instractionat 
74 o’clock the preceding evening. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 16th of the month. 

Samus. Morais, 


Twelfth month 5th, 1865. Clerk, 


For the accommodation of the Committee, convey- 
ances will be at the Street Road Station on Seventh 
and Third-day afternoons the 16th and 19th inst., to 


meet the trains that leave West Philadelphia at 2,15 
and 4.30 P. M. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANEFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exxis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Diep, at his residence in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
on Third-day the 7th of 11th month, 1865, Ezra Com- 
Fort, aged 57 years, a beloved member and overseer of 
Germantown Particular and Frankford Monthly Meet- 
ing. This dear friend was concerned for the faithful 
support of the doctrines and testimonies of our religious 
Society as held by early Friends. His removal is keenly 
felt by his family and relatives, as also by the meeting 
to which he belonged. His last illness was short and 
painful. Under a feeling of unworthiness, and a deep 
sense of the perfect purity required, great was the exer- 
cise of spirit with which he was clothed, and earnest 
were his pleadings that he might be thoroughly wasbed 
and made meet for the kingdom of heaven; pressing 
upon those around him the necessity of labouring to 
know a preparation for the solemn change. We doubt 
not that through redeeming love and mercy his purified 
spirit bas entered into that rest which he so bumbly 
craved. 
nA se 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 


No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





